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feeling by stating that six million people were short of food. Thirty years earlier (1903) CampbeU-Bannerman, on the authority of Charles Booth, declared that twelve millions were " underfed and on the verge of starvation."
On the other side must be reckoned the concentrated suffering of the coal, cotton, ship-building and heavy industries where continuous unemployment not only inflicts great poverty, but depresses the spirits and weakens the fibre of the continuously unemployed. The closing of the doors to emigration which before the war provided a natural outlet for a considerable part of the surplus kbour of the country has aggravated this evil, and though migration to new trades and districts affords some mitigation, there remains what threatens to be a chronic problem of surplus labour for the future to solve.
The prediction of nineteenth-century economists that the introduction of machinery would create new demands which would more than absorb the labour temporarily displaced by it, has been largely thwarted by the restrictive trade policies which have prevented the free marketing and exchange of goods. When the war ended, the industrial nations found themselves with a capacity for production considerably in excess of demand, and the universal attempt to correct this by confining the home market to the home producer has aggravated the mischief. The process of speeding up production, while constandy contracting the areas of supply, which has been characteristic of these years, has led inevitably to the piling up of surplus goods for which no market can be found, and which continually depresses prices. Currency and exchange difficulties which have followed from the attempt to pay international debts and reparations in a world which is largely closed to the traffic of goods, have greatly complicated the issue for the time being, but the problem of modern machine industry is unlikely to be solved even when these are disposed of, unless the free flow of goods and services between the nations is restored.
Another serious factor on the debit side of this account has been the shortage of houses since the war.   This has compelled large numbers to live in conditions of discomfort and overcrowding who could well afford decent accommodation, u
